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THE WEARY AND HEAVY LADEN. 


«Come unto me all ye that labour and 


are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”’ 
Thus speaks the loving Saviour to all earth’s 
careworn children. And who is not weary 
and heavily laden with sin and sorrow? 
Even when, through Christ’s atonement, 
we have rest from the condemnation of 
sin, there are still clouds of sorrow hover- 
ing around our hearts which human sym- 
pathy cgnnot lighten; there are pangs of 
anguish which humanity cannot alleviate— 
the inward bitter wailings of the heart over 
crushed hopes and lost loved ones. God 
only can help us in such suffering. It 
seems strange, almost surpassing belief, 
that every one has his peculiar sorrow, with 
which ‘‘the stranger intermeddleth not;” 
that -there is a shadow on every hearth, a 
weight on every heart. Some lives seem 
so bright and promising to the eye that, 
regarding only the fair outside, we would 
pronounce them cloudless of care; yet if we 
could penetrate into the inner chambers of 
such souls, doubtless we should find hidden 
homes of grief. 

There are others whose burthens are so 
apparent that we wonder how the weakness 
of humanity can sustain such a weight of 
woe. But God is just and merciful, and 
gives to each one only just that measure of 
sorrow which he is fitted to bear, and which 
is necessary to bring him to the only One 
who can lighten the load. But O! when 
man tries to bear the fearful weight with- 
out help from the Infinite, what agonizing 
struggles do we see! How the lips pale 
with anguish, and the eye glazes with des- 
pair! How the mind reels and totters be- 
neath its unbearable burthen of sorrow, 


until it sinks in the contest, and reason 


falls from her throne, and chaos crowns 
the whole! O woeful end! O piteous sjght! 
a heaven-given intellect destroyed in a 
hopeless resistance to God’s pleadings to 
the heavy laden to come unto him who 
alone can give rest. 

Some struggle long and resolutely, de- 
termined to bear, unaided, all that suffering 
earth can give, until, finding proud human 
strength too weak to sustain them, they 
sink faint and weary before Him who offers 
them relief. How kiodly the Saviour re- 
ceives them! No words of chiding for 
their long rebellion; but instead, they are 
encouraged to cast their care on Him, who 
strengthens them to bear the sorrows of 
life, and cheers them by promises of an 
eternal home, where “the weary are at 
rest.” Cora. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FATHER CHINIQUY’S COLONY. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian of the 

7th inst. contains an article on the subject 
of this colony which very much interested 
me, and created a strong feeling of sympa- 
thy for our Christian brethren of that. im- 
portant and persecuted people. The cir- 
cumstances under which they emigrated 
from Canada are familiar—to the reading 
public, and do great credit to their fidelity 
to the truths they have received and adopt- 
ed. Their adherence to their new princi- 
ples of faith, under peculiar trials, hard- 
ships, and temptations, is a satisfactory 
evidence of their sincerity and firmness. 
Like our New England forefathers, they 
Have left the country of their birth to seek 
for habitations where they can worship God 
according to the dictates of their consciences. 
Like the Pilgrim fathers, they have sought 
new habitations, to escape the persecutions 
of an idolatrous and corrupt Church; and 
like the former, they have been followed 
to their new homes by peculiar difficulties 
and persecutions: They have, with Father 
Chiniquy as their leader, planted a colony 
in one of our Western States, and pur- 
chased lands for the purpose of cultivating 
the soil, and of bringing up their offspring 
in the like precious faith with themsel ves— 
the faith and hopes of the gospel. Such 
men will add to the strength and support 
of our republican institutions, and deserve 
to be protected and cherished. As stated 
in the article referred to, they are poor, 
and embarrassed by debts incurred in the 
purchase of the land they occupy, and are 
likely to be deprived of it by their inability 
to meet their pecuniary obligations, at a 
time of general and peculiar pecuniary em- 
barrassment in the Western States. Al- 
ready, I believe, they have met with liberal 
assistance from benevolent individuals in 
‘the Eastern States, but not enough to re- 
lieve them from their most pressing need— 
to save their property from being sacrificed 
by grasping usurers, aided and urged on 
by insidious religious enemies. | 

It appears to me that but few charities 
ever present themselves to the Christian 
philanthropist more deserving, and which 
can be accomplished with so little pecuni- 
ary sacrifice as this. For this purpose [ 
propose a plan which has occurred to me, 
and which, if carried into effect, will not 
only accomplish the most favourable results, 
at a small expense, but carry its own re- 
ward along with it, and bless the lender as 


well sa.the.depior. It is this. 
Let a few ifdividuals of large pecuniary 
means unite in raising a fund to be applied 


for the relief of their suffering brethren— 
say $10,000 or $15,000, or whatever sum 
may be needed. Let them learn from Fa- 
ther Chiniquy, or some other proper source, 
how much money it will require to redeem 
the land of the people of his colony from 
the mortgages upon it. Let them propose, 
through the proper channels, to advance 
the sums necessary, as a loan, to be secured 
by new mortgages on their lands, with lib- 
eral terms of payment, at a moderate inter- 
est, say six per cent.—(I believe they are 
now paying eight or ten per cent.)—so as 
to give them time and opportunity, by per- 
severing industry, in a few years to pay 
their debts, and have their lands /ree of 
incumbrance. Let them execute mortgages 
to the lenders for the amount required, and 
let the agent of the lenders see that mort- 
gages are duly recorded, and a certificate 
obtained from the proper official source, 
showing what incumbrances, if any, are re- 
corded upon the land at the date of the 
loan; then let the agent draw upon the 
lenders for the amounts loaned, as the exi- 
gencies of the case may require. Upon this 
plan the payment of the loans would be 
amply secure, if the titles to the lands are 
good, and the lands themselves of any 
value. Thus the object would be secured, 
at the cost only of paying the agent for his 
‘services. 
‘This is the outline of my plan, and as 
such I submit it to the serious considera- 
tion of the wealthy and benevolent among 
us, hoping it will not be cast aside without 


| due consideration. Much might be said as 


to the more remote influence for good in 
such a plan fully carried out, upon the in- 
terests both of the East and the West, but 
I will not trouble you with further specu- 
lations on the subject. Iota. 


SCHOOLS IN SYRIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Berrut, Syria, Feb. 20, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—Missionary labours in 
Syria are performed almost exclusively by 
Ameridans, who have been sent to the 
‘‘Lands of the Bible’ by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and by the Scotch Presbyterians at 
Philadelphia. The missionaries of the for- 
mer establishment reside’ principally in and 
around Beirut, upon the western slope of 
Mount Lebanon; while the latter oceupy 
the field known as Latakea, the ancient 
Laodicea, and the vast, ancient, and still 
magnificent city of Damascus. 

Independent of their direct missionary 
efforts upon the adult population, schools 
have been established for the instruction 
and civilization of the rising generation. 
In these schools the secular element enters 


necessarily, in order to prepare the be- 


nighted minds of the native children for 
the reception of religious truth, but all the 
instruction is given with the ultimate view 
of teaching Christianity. In this depart- 
ment of labour the Scotch people have 
shown deep interest and zeal. The Report 
of the School Committee announces the 
flourishing condition of fourteen schools 
under their care in various parts of the 
country. 

The Scotch element largely predominates 
in this school enterprise, there being only 
one American missionary upon the Com- 
mittee, the Rev.S. H. Calhoun. I presume 
the appointment of Mr. Calhoun to the 
office of Chairman of this Committee, is 
simply intended to indicate that the Scotch 
Society are working in Mount Lebanon un-- 
der the advice, and having the sympath 
and aid of the American Mission, which 
has been well established for thirty years or 
more on these mountains. 

The pioneers in this school enterprise 
have been obliged to contend with preju- 
dice on the part of the people in many 
places, and opposition on the part of the 
Jesuits, who have exerted themselves to 
the utmost to break up every Protestant 
school within their reach. But, in the face ‘ 
of every difficulty, these schools have been 
organized and well sustained, and now it is 
no uncommon thing to hear of applications 
front villages outside the school districts: 
for teachers and books. : 

The contrast between that part of Mount 
Lebanon which has received the attention 
of the Committee and that portion not yet 
attended to—in the behaviour of the chil- 
dren and the state of civilization among 
the people—has so impressed the leading 
chiefs of the nominally Christian tribes 
with the advantage and necessity for in- 
struction, that the establishment of schools 
over the entire mountain, containing a popu- 
lation of several hundred thousand people, 
will be an easy matter when the money 


‘necessary for that purpose can be obtained. 


The American missionary schools in Bei- 
rut give instruction to a large number of 
children, including those of the Protest- 
ant Frank population. The children of 
the converts are taught to read and write 
their own language, together with such 
other studies as are usually embraced in a 
common school education. The stone school- 
house stands within the enclosure of the 
mission premises, and the teacher, Maalem 
Sheheen, is one of the most intelligent and 
promising of the native helpers. 

A female school for the same branches is 
also sustained by the Mission, and is con- 
sidered as a most useful and efficient ad- 
junct. Schools for the more matured and 
advanced among the pupils have been es- 
tablished on Mount Lebanon—the female 
seminary at the missionary station of Suk 
el Ghurb, and the college for young men at 
Abeih. From these last mentioned insti- 
tutions are seen flowing the most direct and 
encouraging results; and it is from such a 
work as this that the labourers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord are able to strengthen 
their faith, and to pérsevere in their labour 
of love with no small degree of hope and 
encouragement. From these seminaries of 
learning, where all the studies peculiar to 
an American or an English institution of 
learning are taught, with the sole exception 
of the English language itself, the gradu- 
ates go forth into the world of action with 
new ideas of life—for they board with the 
missionaries during the four years of in- 
struction—and with their minds well stored 
with the lessons furnished by history, phi- 
losophy, and religion, ready to take the 
position of religious teachers among their 
benighted countrymen, or that of reformers 
in the arts and sciences, in social and moral 
ethics. 

The young women are taught to sew, and 
all the arts of housekeeping, as well as the 
literature of their own language and the re- 
ligion and social customs of a more advanced 
civilization. They are then ready to be- 
come the wives and mothers of better men 
than their fathers, and to teach the truths 
they have received not only to the more. 
ignorant people, by whom they will be con- 
stantly surrounded through life, but to their 
children and their children’s children. 

The students who have spent four years 
with these devoted missionary teachers have 
been generally from the best and most in- 
fluential families in the province; and it is 
now a fact generally admitted by every sect 
and people, that the Americans have done 
more for the advancement of civilization 
and useful knowledge, not only in Syria, 
but in Turkey generally, during the last 
half century, than any other agency, diplo- 
matic, literary, or religious. 

The name of Dr. De Forrest, who con- 
ducted for many years, with the assistance 
of Mrs. De Forrest, the female seminary, is 
greatly revered in Syria, and in many fami- 
lies throughout the country may now be 
found wives and mothers who received their 
education at this institution. The illness 
and death of Dr. De Forrest caused an in- 
terregnum for some time, but now the school 
has been re-established by the Mission un- 
der the supervision of the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bliss, at Suk el Ghurb, and under the 
immediate direction of Miss Temple, who 
will soon be relieved from a portion of her 


arduous duties by the aid of an assistant, 


who will be seut out by the American 
Board at an early day. 

The seminary at Abeih is under the di- 
rection of the Rev. S. H. Calhoun, a man 
greatly beloved and respected as a Christian 
scholar and missionary. Aided by native 
helpers, he has started many of the finest 
young men in the country upon the strait 
and narrow path of Christianity, and scores 
beside upon the broad and continually ex- 
panding road of science and philelpy- 
Some of his pupils are now religious teac 
ers in the schools, while others are preach- 
ing the gospel in their native towns. | 

This activity on the part of Protestants 
has spurred on the Maronite and Greek 
Catholics to open and sustain schools at 
their own expense, in order to prevent the 
education of the younger portion of their 


flocks by the Protestants, and consequently 


much of the Proselytism which was making 
such rapid inroads upon their followers and 
revenues. They were compelled to adopt 
this course, for the people declined to with- 
draw their children from the Protestant 
schools, unless equally good schools were 
opened by their own clergy. 

Thus have the missionaries pushed on, 
directly and indirectly, the cause of educa- 
tion and the revival of letters in this land, 
which still labours under all the ignorance 
and superstition peculiar to the dark ages. 

At Latakea another school was established 
by an English clergyman of the Church of 
England. Impelled by a desire to do some- 
thing for the benefit of the young men ‘in 
that part of the country, which had not 
previous to that time been occupied as a 
field of missionary labour, and which is 
still inhabited by wild and fierce tribes of 
men, who respect no government, human 
or divine, he collected the young men who 
were willing to receive instruction, and 
at his own expense sustained the school, 
until the failure of his own health rendered 
it necessary for him to abandon the occupa- 
tion of teacher, and return to England. 

The Rev. J. KE. Ford of Beirut recently 
visited the scholars of the Latakea school, 
who had, under the instruction of the Rev. 
Mr. Leid, embraced Christianity, and were 
endeavouring to stem the tide of prejudice 
and persecution which threatened to over- 
whelm them, as they were in constant dan- 
ger of their lives. They were encouraged 
by Mr. Ford to continue steadfast in the 
faith, and provision was made by him to 
insure their escape when their persecutions 
should become greater than they could bear. 
Since the date of Mr. Ford’s visit the Rev. 
Messrs. Dodds and Beattie, of the United 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
have established a mission there, and hopes 
are entertained that a great work may be 
accomplished. 

Jesuit schools have been established in 
various places in Mount Lebanon, the prin- 
cipal of which is located at Autura. There 
the French language is taught, and mer- 
chants regard it with much favour, inas- 
much as their children can obtain a good 
commercial education and a knowledge of 
the French and Italian languages. This is 
a measure supported by the French govern- 
ment for the purpose of extending its po- 
litical influence in Syria, where it is now a 
rapidly growing power. The American Mis- 
sion formerly taught the English language 
in their schools, making it the medium of 
instruction rather than the Arabic; but this 
policy was soon changed, as it was ascer- 
tained that those who learned the English 
did so merely to become dragomen and in- 
terpreters, and having no political object in 
view, the Mission adopted the language of 
the country. 

In Jerusalem there are also Protestant 
sehools, under the auspices of the Anglo- 
Prussian Bishoprick, in which the English 
language is taught. © 

Through the instrumentality of the agen- 
cies above mentioned, more than eight hun- 
dred native children are receiving a Pro- 
testant evangelical education; and while the 
work of conversion is progressing somewhat 
slowly among the adults of the present gen- 
eration, those who will rise to succeed them 
will be a race of a different mould—hope- 
ful, progressive, and ready to shake off the 
fetters that have so long bound the minds 
of the people, and to surmount the obsta- 
cles which have hitherto dwarfed the in- 
tellect of the race inhabiting a land once 
famous for its learning and religion—the 
land of saints, martyrs, and apostles—the 
Holy Land! 

This school movement in Syria is worthy 
of the sympathy and prayers of Christians 
every where, not only because immortal 
souls may be saved through its instrumen- 
tality, but because there is very little hope 
of the ultimate regeneration of this land by 
any other means. LEBANON. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE BOARDS OF THE CHURCH. 

«Jeweller, repair my watch.” «Does it 
not keep time, sir?” ‘Excellent.’’ ‘Does 
it put you to inconvenience?” «Not the 
least.” ‘‘What is the matter with it?” 
‘T am sure I do not know.” « Why, 
then, not let well enough alone. Repair 
in such a case can be only injury.” “Just 
because my watch does work so well with- 
out my aid, I fear it will feel itself my 
master. Reduce the wheels, weaken the 
main spring; I must be doing something, 
for I am—uneasy.”’ 

Such, after candid consideration of recent 
suggestions for the modification of the 
Boards, seems the substance of the argu- 
ment. 

It is admitted that the Boards, for one- 
fourth of a century, have worked well— 
without a fault. Then, if you attempt 


modification, must it not prove for the 


worse? But some brother is uneasy. Such 
feelings with some are chronic. 

1. They fear the Boards will usurp power 
and rule the Church. We know the ten- 
dency of power in men is usurpation. 
Still, after twenty-five years of such infirm- 
ity and temptation, it is admitted that not 
a single step have the Boards taken in 
power or rule; nor is there in memory a 
single instance of the attempt. Facts 
speak louder than fears. What does this 
fact argue, but, admitting all the infirmi- 
ties of human dispositions, the Boards have 
so little inherent power in their constitu- 
tion, and that little so beset and guarded 
by the vigilance of sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and the Assembly, that, even if 
they would, they are as powerless as babes- 
to usurp power or rule the Church. 

2. But. why will not Committees do as 
well as Boards? The common-sense an- 
swer is, that if Boards do as well as Com- 
mittees, what advantage in the change? 
If Boards do well enough, how can Com- 
mittees do better? And what is a Com- 
mittee but a Board, only of smaller dimen- 
sions? and consequently, while retaining 
every temptation and infirmity, they would 
have less of wisdom and safety. The 
Boards are more Presbyterial than Com- 
mittees, upon the principle of the larger 
representation of the Church. 

3. Yet the attendance at the Board is 
scarcely larger than in the Committees. 
Were it so, the same causes, which must 


-Temain unchanged, would produce the same 


results in the Committee arrangement. If 
the attendance at the Board be only a little 
larger than in the Committee, there is at 
least that little gain. The allegation, how- 
ever, is not true. The number at the Boards 
is sometimes—always when occasion re- 
quires—more than double that in the 
Committees. It is at all times so much 
greater as to be able to overpower a majori- 
ty of the Committee, and reverse its deci- 
sions. Its whole force is within call in 
cases of importance or emergency, to re- 
consider the action of any smaller meeting 
of the Board; and members the most dis- 
tant from the place of meeting have re- 
sponded to such a call. It is the corps du 


| doing the like to a 
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| reserve in the large membership of the 
Boards that secures the Presbyterianism 
and safety of the Church in the commit- 
ment of their benevolent operations, as Sy- 
nods are the courts of appeal from the 
smaller Synods or Presbyteries, while the 
Assembly is over all. If you reduce the 
Boards to Committees you remove this 
safeguard, and concentrate power in the 
few. 

4. The Boards seldom, if ever, reverse 
the action of the Committees. Why? Be- 
cause the Committees do only such business 
as is controlled by rules of Assembly and 
direction of Presbytery. All business of 
importance is referred to the action of the 
Board. What occasion, then, for reversion? 
Yet how much occasion for Boards! They 
prevent the control of the interests of the 
Church by a few, and by what might be a 
bare majority of a small Committee. While 
the Boards have little occasion to reverse 
the action of Committees, the instances are 
recent where a large meeting has reversed 
the action of a smaller meeting of the Board. 

Well, then, 5thly. Well, what, dear 
brethren? . You know some of us never 
prophesied good of the Boards. And then 
again— 

“TI do not like you, Dr. Fell; 
The reason why, I cannot tell; 
But this I know, and that full well, 
3 I do not like you, Dr. Fell.” 

When the fault is not with the watch, it 
must be with the owner. ‘Be patient one 
with another.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR OLD NEIGHBOUR. 


Our village is a delightful spot. Some 
have thought there was none more so. 
Nature has done much for us, and art has 
added her pencil to the picture. The 
neighbours too, as a whole, are about as 
near what they should be as you will often 
find. They have always supposed that in 
a village like ours, if all were willing to do 
as they would be done by, they might live 
on as good terms as if they were further 
apart. This was their rule, and they al- 
most always found it to work well. 

_ But there was one exception in the case 
of farmer A , who lived not far from 
our old family mansion. There was a 
mutual dissatisfaction between him and all 
near him. He thought there was not an 
honest man among them; and they knew, 
for the best of reasons, that he was no 
better than he should be. But the old 
man, poor soul, long since been gone, 
and I would not draw aside the oblivious 
veil .that is gradually coming over his 
memory were not his numerous family, who 
are too much like him, with us still. As 
it is, I will tell you a little about the old 
man, and you can judge for yourself about 
the rest. My object is to ask you (for who 
knows, if an editor does not?) if there is 
any way to live on terms of friendship and 
intimacy with such a man? Have you any 
better advice to give than our old minister 
gave to neighbour B ? But of this 
you can better judge after you have heard 
my story. 

Neighbour B—— was a quiet, peace- 
able, excellent man, whose farm lay along 
side that of neighbour A ; but they 
were separated by a hedge so high that 
nothing could get over, and so thick that 
a cricket could hardly creep through. 
They appeared kind and friendly, as well 
they might. There was nothing tg, pre- 
vent, so long as each (I use a homely 
phrase) was disposed to mind his own busi- 
ness. But that was not neighbour A——’s 
disposition. His own sphere was not 
wide enough for him. His active mind 
wanted more sea room, in consequence of 
which he was in a continual broil with all 
who would broil with him. Even good, 
quiet neighbour B—— was often at his 
wit’s end, and sometimes a me oe to 


know how to get along with him. As good 
as the hedge between them was, he would 
at one time detect the old man, when he 
thought no one saw him, making little holes 
in that part of it which was against his 
poultry yard, and then try to call the little 
chickens and goslings through. He knew 
it was of no use to dally with the old ones, 
unless it was here and there with a restless 
one, which was ever given to change; but he 
would try to make the young ones under- 
stand that on this side they would have 
better fare; and that, instead of a few 
drops of water, though it was all their 
nature required, they should have enough 
to swim or plunge in, if they wished. 
In this way he would occasionally get a 
stranger through, when he would not only 
quietly close the hedge, but exult over it 
more than over a dozen hatched in his own 
yard. At another time he would find him 

oie of the hedge along 
which he kept his flocks affd herds. 

All the other neighbours, when they 
found a breagh in the hedge which divided 
each other’s fields, would not only repair it, 
but if a silly lamb or calf had chanced to 
get through they would quickly thrust him 
back, or tell the rightful owner that he 
might come and get him. Thus-they lived 
in love. But not so with neighbour A : 
True, he would try to mend the breach, 
but not until his neighbour’s calf or lamb 
was bleating on his own side. Till then he 
was as whist as a mouse, and as sly as a 
fox; and after that he was never known, 
like every body else, to tell the owner, but 
claim it as his, and apparently thought 
m@e of it than half a score of his own 
raising. Indeed, the old man did not pre- 
terd to raise many, but kept his number 
good mostly in this way. 

Such was the principle, or rather the 
want of it, on which he used to act; and 
his children, whohave several farms around 
us, are not disposed to do much better. 
Now and then the neighbours meet with 
losses, but instead of its being in the ordi- 
nary way, they sooner or later find that 
these unprincipled boys have got these 
missing things through the hedge. 

While the old man lived, neighbour 
B tried remonstrance in a kind way, 
but it did no good, when he was almost 
disposed to get angry, scold in good ear- 
nest; but he thought it would be self. 
degradation, and he would check his rising 
passion, and say, “Well, if he can live 


with my things obtg#fied in that way, I 
can live without then.” 
Years passed on, and neighbour A 


was getting old without reform, when one 
day our old minister was on a visit to 
neighbour B——’s. He had so long and 
faithfully served his flock, that they looked 
up to him as a friend and a father, to 
whom they could go for counsel in all 
their difficulties. His host was slow to 
complain of his neighbours; it was his 


way; nor had he cause, if we except thie 


lone. Now he ventured to ask his pastor’s 
advice. He would know if the books laid 
down any way of getting along in peace 
and love with such a one as Mr. A , 
The old gentleman patiently heard him 
through, then gravely replied, ‘¢‘ The course 
of your neighbour is too much like that of 
some ministers of other sects. They do 
not disturb our established members, but 
when they find a weak or disaffected one, 
they will cautiously insinuate that they 
have not been baptized; or that I have no 
right to preach, because a Bishop’s hand 
has not been laid upon me; that our doc- 
trines are not correct ; or that we are all left 
to the uncovenanted mercy of God. In 
this way, you know, they have now and 
then drawn away one during the last forty 
years. And though they have been no 
more loss to us than the chaff is to the 
wheat, when it is blown away, those who 
get them, glory in them much more than in 
converts obtained from the world. For 
my part, I do not wish to increase our num- 
bers in that way; and when members of 
other denominations wish to join us, as you 
know they often do, I send them first to 
their own pastors, that they may remove 
their difficulties, and keep them if they 
can. It is doing as I‘ would be done by, 
and the only way to live in peace ‘and love. 
But if others will not practise on this rule; 
if they prefer a sickly or disaffected mem- 
ber, stolen from a fold, for I cannot look 
upon their course as any better, to our 
brotherly love and fervent prayers on their 
behalf, they must take their choice. Both 
they cannot have, while human nature is 
human nature. I deplore their unchristian 
course, but have not been able to help it. 
And so of your neighbour; I cannot regard 
his course as any better than robbing your 
roost or plundering your fold, though he 
may evade the law; but to avoid an inces- 


sant broil I would let him alone. If he 
prefers a chicken or a lamb so dishonestly 
obtained to the goodwill of the neighbour- 
hood we will lament his folly; but it is bet- 
ter to let him alone.” 
Dear Messrs. Editors, have you better 
advice for the neighbours of hissons? ~ 
ERUTHROS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION AT UNIONTOWN. 


Messrs. Editors—A new house of wor- 
ship, erected by the Presbyterian church in 


on the 10th inst. Dr. M. W. Jacobus, who 
had engaged to preach on the occasion, was 
hindered by detention of the cars from be- 
ing present at the hour appointed. The 
congregation being assembled, a historical 
sketch of the church was read by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. W. F. Hamilton, and a dis- 
course delivered by the Rev. Samuel Wil- 
son, D.D. The Rev. J. Stoneroad made 
the concluding prayer. In the evening 
the services were resumed. Dr. Jacobus 
preached, and Drs. Fairchild and Patter- 
son, with others, took part. A large num- 
ber of ministers were present, and the ser- 
vices throughout were most interesting in 
their character. 

The new building, in its architectural 
design and finish, reflects much credit on 
the taste and liberality of the congregation. 
It is built of brick, in size is seventy-five 
feet by forty-seven, has a lecture-room, 
Bible class room, upper and lower vesti- 
bule, choir gallery over the upper vestibule, 
brick belfry, surmounted by spire, &c. The 
| main room is heated from the lower story; 
ventilated by flues in the walls, with re- 
gisters attached; the ope neat- 
ly frescoed; windows of stained glass; floor 
carpeted unifornily, &c. The whole struc- 
ture is comely, and well arranged and com- 
modious; the cost, including furniture, be- 
tween eight and nine thousand dollars. 


a brighter future than ever before. May 
the Spirit follow all with his presence, and 
the church be blessed and be a blessing. 

W. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MIXED MULTITUDE.—NO. II. 


The visible people of God in their pro- 
gress towards the heavenly Canaan are 
accompanied by a diversified retinue. But 
such a band of alien allies, however they 
may be classified or described, are really an 
unreliable, unfriendly accession to the ex- 
ternal organization of the Church—an un- 
sightly, mischievous fungous growth upon 
a beautiful and healthy tree. 

Foremost among that mixed multitude 
may be observed the tribe of religious ad- 
venturers. Very brisk and self-important 
pilgrims are these. Yet under cover of 
exalted sanctity and dauntless zeal they 
have all the native wildness of skepticism 
and sin. They would pass for Christians 
and consort with the body of the faithful, 
as far and as long as may suit their pecu- 
liar fancies. Their dogma is that every 
man has the moral right to construct his 
own belief. They teem with “isms,” and 
are lavish with their disclosures. They 
abound in whims, and are of all men 
most oredulous. Under the guise of 
guides to the ignorant, or in the garb of 
responsible explorers, they veer with every 
wind of doctrine. Their appetite, their 
quest is for some religious novelty. They 
are miserable ramblers, without any worthy 
definite aim, without any adequate concep- 
tion of their errand. 

Withal, they take great credit to them- 
selves for their lax and (mis-called) pro- 
gressive views. They plume themselves 
upon their anti-sectarianism, styling them- 
selves very liberal Christians, and being 
particularly liberal in tampering with the 
word of God. Yet they have plenty of 
ridicule to heap upon evangelical convic- 
tions, and under cover of hatred to creeds 
are ever spewing forth their vile fictions. 
It tires them to walk humbly and with do- 
cility in the old paths of religious doctrine 
and polity, belief and practice. They dis- 
dain to walk in a beaten way, but are busy 
at conjuring up and decking out some new 
tenet or fancy, and take special delight in 
repairing odd cavils and theories: long ago 
exploded. 

Moving in the twilight of revelation, and 
poorly acquainted with its majestic outlines, 
they profess to make astounding discover- 
ies, which they set down to the credit of 
human reason, or precocity of genius, or 
inward light, or special communication 
from the spirit-world. And their journey- 
ings are regulated not so much by the 
movements of the pillar of cloud and fire 
as by their uncertain speculations. Pro- 
fessing to enter the narrow way, they are 
straightway off in a devious path, or es- 


chewing pilgrim-life—altogether, they soar 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania, was dedicated 


The congregation seems to have before it 


away in a presumptuous flight after daz- 
zling phantoms, professedly connecting 
continent after continent of thought only 
to find that when presently the sun shines 
upon their waxen wings they must come 
suddenly down from their adventurous 
soarings, to be either empaled upon the 
rocks or submerged in the sea. They are 
famous for their fervours and empiricism. 
And when ever there appears any special 
stir in the Church, any great uprising, any 
exodus, any schism, any agitation, no mat- 
ter what be the name thereof or the princi- 
ple upon which it proceeds, they throw 
themselves into the skirmish, for awhile at 
least, with signal relish. They languish 
for notoriety. 

Such are your meteoric celebrities, your 
rationalists, your spiritualists, your pseudo- 
philanthropists, your religious dreamers, 
your venders of heresy retailing the gos- 
samer fabrics woven from their own capri- 


those who ride their pet reforms at such 
break-neck speed as to endanger every so- 
cial interest, and menace even the Church 
of our fathers. 
The company of such a mixed multitude 
bodes no good to the true Israel. 
J. E. N. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The Rev. James Paine, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Somerville, Tennessee, 
departed this life on the 7th inst. He was 
born near Londonderry, Ireland, on the 25th 


| of December, 1803, and was consequently in 


the fifty-seventh year of his age. Some of his 
ancestors were in the memorable siege of Lon- 
donderry, and perished as martyrs in the 
cause of Protestantism. This might be hon- 
our enough, but he traces his descent from a 
more illustrious source. He was a lineal 
descendant of Scotland’s greatest hero and 
Reformer, John Knox. While it is admitted 
that grace does not descend by ordinary gen- 
~— yet it is a glorious truth that God is 
a Covenant-keeping God, that the covenant 
includes the seed, and the children of the 
righteous are blessed. In 1820 his father 
removed to America, and settled in Virginia. 
The subject of this notice professed religion 
when he was between seventeen and eigh- 
teen years of age, ,and joined Dr. Baxter’s 
church, Lexington. He received his literary 
education at Washington College, and his 
theological at Princeton. He was licensed as 
® probationer to preach the gospel, by the 
Presbytery of Lexington, in 1829, and was 
ordained to the full work of the ministry in 
1830 by the same Presbytery. 


devoted to missionary labour in Bath county, 
‘Virginia, supplying also New Monmouth, near 
Lexington, part of the time. From the very 
beginning of his ministry his labours were 

eatly blessed. From reliable sources of 
information, more than two hundred souls 
were added to the Church during this first 
division of his ministerial life. At the expira- 
tion of this term he was invited to the care 
of Fairfield Church, in Rockbridge county, 
where he spent the flower of his life, having 
remained there for twenty-three years. He 
was instrumental while there in organizing 
and building up Mount Carmel Church, 
which he supplied in connection with Fair- 
field. He preached also at Timber Ridge 
Church. The records of these churches will 
prove how eminently useful and successful 
was his ministry during this second division 
of his life. It is believed that more than five 
hundred souls were added to them. Towards 
the close of this period he contracted the dis- 
ease which ultimately terminated his days. 
This decline of health, added to the fact that 
he had a brother happily located as pastor 
over one of the most influential churches in 
the Synod of Memphis—Holly Springs, Missis- 
sippi—induced him to visit our region of 
country. The church at Somerville, in the 
Presbytery of Memphis, was then vacant; an 
interesting and important church, notso much 
on account of its numbers, or the wealth of 
its members,as (being the county-seat) from 
the fact that there is a large number of 
learned professional men resident there, and 
also that it is the seat of a very flourishing 
Female Academy, numbering more than two 
hundred pupils. He was invited by the ses- 
sion to visit them, which he did. The result 
of the visit was an invitation to supply them 
for one year. It was but a short time till his 
congregations became very large, and there 
was such a manifestation of God’s presence, 
that he was invited to settle as pastor. In 
due time this union was consummated by the 
Presbytery, and: was only dissolved by his 
death. During this last period of his life, 
which continued for nearly four years, the 
same measure of success attended his labours. 
The Sessional Records show an addition of 
more than fifty to that church. A precious 
season of revival was enjoyed, in which many 
of the young ladies of the Model School were 
hopefully converted, and recognized him as 
their spiritual father, but did not unite with 
his church, he advising them to join the 
church of their parents. 

From this rapid sketch of his ministry, it 
is manifest that he was the honoured instru- 
ment of the conversion of more than one thou- 
sand persons. How bright his crown! ‘‘ They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars, for ever and ever.” 
During his last pastorate his health was feeble 
all the time, and his ruling elders and other 
pious friends often dissuaded him from his 
excessive labours; but his zeal rather increased 
than abated as he saw that his end was ap- 
proaching. At one time he was induced to 
visit and consult an eminent physician in New 
York, who made diseases of the lungs a spe- 
ciality. After a full diagnosis, the physician 
informed him that he could live but a few 
months, and that only on the condition of the 
strictest observance of his prescription, and a 
suspension of the functions of the ministry. 
He distinctly informed the physician that he 
should not cease to proclaim the unsearchable 
riches of Jesus Christ until his voice was 
hushed in death. After his return from this 
consultation his labours were still more abun- 
dant. Having been an eminently successful 
minister, it is natural to desire to know the 
secret of it, that others may be profited. I 
answer, he was ‘‘a man full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost,” profoundly penetrated with a 
sense of the magnitude of his work. He was 
a Bible Christian and a Bible preacher. He 
made no effort at display, either of learning or 
eloquence, and yet he was truly wise, for he 
had ‘‘an unction from the Holy One, and 
knew all things;’ and if success is the mea- 
sure of eloquence, he was truly eloquent. The 
first five verses of the second chapter of first 
Corinthians is a faithful portraiture of his 
ministry. He belonged to the class of minis- 
ters of which McCheyne is the representative, 
having a constant, single, burning desire to 
glorify God in the conversion of souls. His 
death was like his life, a victory, Among the 
last distinct utterances that fell from his lips 
was the prayer, ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly!” | 

His funeral was attended by a large and 
weeping assembly. The Methodist minister 
of the village assisted the brother who con- 
ducted the funeral services. At the grave a 
very affecting scene transpired, and one which 
bathed many a cheek with tears. The young 
ladies of the Model School, who, under the 
lead of the teachers, had marched in proces- 
sion to the cemetery, just as the grave was 
filled up and the assembly about to disperse, 
advanced in regular order to the consecrated 
spot, and with deep emotion cast each one a 
beautiful bouquet upon bis grave, until it was 
literally covered with flowers, emblematic 
alike of human fraility and affection. 


I endeavour to take a measure of sin, 
that I may know my obligations to Christ, 
and the necessity of his death; for sin helps 
me to take a measure of it. I hardly know 
which is first in the order of thinking, but 
all is well when they act reciprocally upon 


each other.—Rev. 7. Adams. 


cious fancies, and the whole fraternity of 


The first five years of his ministry were 


| 


vided the ‘‘ Co” be sufficiently comprehen- 
sive; but Self alone, all Self, and with no 
thought beyond Self, is a miserable sordid 
of case-hardened impracticability, ab- 


no one who believes in the three Christian 
graces desires to have any thing to do. 


incorrect. 
gregated from all mankind, the Self-wor- 
shipper is an object of special and peculiar 
interest to the Father of Evil. 
Satan ‘‘cotton” to one another, and the 
latter becomes the silent partner of the for- 
mer—so it is Self & Co. after all! 


but neither outward nor upward, be assured 
that the pleasantest sensation their Self- 
adoration can ever give them, is as far be- 
neath the exquisite enjoyment which flows 
from the exercise of charity, mercy, and 
loving-kindness, as God’s footstool is beneat 


plaintively for help and succour, need neither 
expect kindness in his last moments, nor 
sorrow from his survivors. The probabili- 
ties are that as he lived without sympathy 


for rs, he will be permitted to die with- 
ouf sympathy from others, and though he 
may leave millions¢behind him, they will 


not purchase for i 7 
It is only poetic justiée that he whose love 
has been through life ‘‘concentrated all on 
Self,’”’ should go down 


French and Romanist Progress in Turkey 


Orthodox, to the Roman Catholic Church 
have occurred of late in several parts of the 
Sultan’s European dominions. 
ment has, I take it, but little to do with 
doctrinal questions. 
sadors and’ Consuls in Turkey have long 
held themselves out as the protectors of all 
Roman Catholics in this country, and a 
desire to obtain such protection operates 
more powerfully on the mind of the Greek 
Rayah than all the priests in the service of 
Rome. 
discovers in the long run that he has, to a 
certain extent, become a dupe; because, 
when the occasion arises for the interven- 
tion of his new patrons, he is usually told 
that, although the French authorities are 
prepared to see him freed from any perse- 
cution on account of his religious tenets, 
still he must not consider that he has ceased 
to be a subject of the Sultan. 
less, his conversion avails him something. 
Should he have the misfortyne to be ac- 
cused of robbery or other offence against 
the law, he-has only to insinuate that the 
charge is simply and solely the result of 
the odium he has incurred by his change of 
religion, and he stands a fair chance of 
inducing the French Consul to interfere in 
his behalf. It is not, however, to this evil 
that I would now call attention. The move- 
ment to which I refer has been most 
marked in Candia, where the number of 
converts amounts to something like forty 
thousand. The condition of this magnifi- 
cent Island is one of chronic disaffection, 
breaking from time to time into open rebel- 
lion against the authority of the Porte, and 
the enormous influence which France must 
acquire there in consequence of the pseudo- 
religious movement in question may be 
specially worthy of notice, at a time when 
the world is beginning, from the example of 
his dealings in reference to Savoy, to dis- 
cover that the French Emperor is awake to 
substantial as well as ideal acquisitions.— 


confined to such a narrow sphere of useful- 
ness. If they only were in the ministerial 
office, or had millions of money, they would | 
do so and so; but what can an ordinary la- 
bourer, farmer, or Sunday-school teacher 
accomplish ? 
God where he has placed you; for there 
precisely you can accomplish the most. It 
is better to make the best of what you have 
than to fret and pout for what you have 
not. 
countable for five. 
give as strict an account as the other for his 
five. It may require more humility to hus- 
band one talent than five, and so far as the 
improvement or misimprovement of either 
is concerned, they are both equally import- 
ant in the sight of God. The king’s mil- 
lion and the widow’s mite are worth the 
same with the Eternal. 
direction of him who multiplied the widow’s 
oil and the seven loaves, the widow’s mite 
can be magnified into a million, and, when 
he withholds a blessing, the million become 
a mite. 
heaven, the servant girl’s dollar, and the me- 
chanics five or ten, are worth fully as much 
as the thousands of a millionaire. But then 
the mite must be given, laden with the 
benediction of faith. No gift is too small 
for the great and all-possessing God to re- 
ceive, who, for our sake, became poor that 
he might make us rich. But the gift must 
be “as God has prospered us.” When 
Ananias and Sapphira give only one mite, 
God will curse them. The penitent and 
rich Zaccheus gave half his goods to feed 
the poor; and the poor woman who had 
naught but tears with which to bedew the 
Saviour’s feet, gave an offering more pre- 
cious than gifts of gold. 


which he has entrusted tous. A poor man is 


NEW YORK. 


SELF & C0. 
Self & Co. is a onal Christian firm, pro- 


orred of all good angels, and with which 


We spoke of Self afone. 


| The phrase is 
Self never 7s quite alone. 


Se- 
Self and 


Let all whose affections strike inward, 


Misery, and Sickness, plead they ever so 


one regretful sigh. 


“To the vile dust from whence he sprung 
Unwept, untonoured, and unsung.” 


PRAYER. 


Lord! my heavy heart is wounded— 
Thou can’st heal! | 
Lord! Thou knowest, by grief surrounded, 
What I feel. : 
Weak and faint I kneel before thee, 
Scarce have power for aid to implore thee; 
Mists of night seem gathering o’er me, 
While I kneel. 


Jesus! help my feeble spirit, 
Save Thine own! 
I can only plead Thy merit— 
Thine alone. 
Prayer, my last resource, seems failing ; 
Fear my prostrate soul assailing ; 
Help me with Thy grace prevailing 
From Thy throne. 


Help me when the waves of anguish 
O’er me roll. 
Help me when with grief I languish— 
Make me whole! 
See the crushed reed broken lying; 
Hear the thirsty desert sighing ; 
Send Thy dew, revive the dying,;— 
Save my soul! 
— Banner of the Cross. 


Large secessions from the Greek, or 


The move- 


The French Ambas- 


The convert, it is true, generally 


Neverthe- 


Corr. London Times. 


Faithful in That 


Many fill their life with regrets for being 


Which is Least. 


Friend, be content to serve 


The man with one talent is never ac- 
But for his one he must 


And, under the 


According to the arithmetic of 


What God requires is faithfulness to that 


| responsible four the little of his 


verty, and 
sins if he withhold his mite.. The Church 
needs the gifts of the poor—the gifts of the 
industrial and labouring classes. needs 
the influence of those who think they have 
no influence. She needs the sympathies — 
and prayers of those who can only stammer 
for their sin-burdened hearts a “God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.”?” The most fer- 
tile summer showers are composed of un- 
pretending little drops. Water-spouts are’ 
far less beneficial than the steady, soaking, 
noiseless rain.— German Ref. Messenger. 


— 


RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN FRANCE. 


We cannot talk of vast assemblies of 
praying men, but we discern a symptom or 
two of spiritual arousing. We find Chris- 
tians atirred up around us; every day a 
praetor is held some where in Paris. 

lore than once I have unexpectedly been 
called into an inner room or a back shop 


- with the remark, “Do not let us part with- 
His throne. There is no epicureanism of } °Ut prayer!” ‘There have been opened in 
the senses at all comparable to the luxury 
of doing good. The man who passes through 
life nourished, sustained, and defended by 
the Providence of God, without distributing 
among his fellow-men a portion of the gifts 
bestowed upon him—who locks up his gran- 
aries and his stores; who shuts and bars 
the door of his heart against Hunger, and 


prayer lips which never uttered their re- 
quests aloud before. I hear that now there 
is scarcely a knot of Christians in our coun- | 
try but some meet for prayer; and a printed 
correspondence has commenced to form a 
bond of union between some of them. A 
little sheet of four pages, called Le Péveil 
(the awakening), has also begun to circulate. 
Kach number improves as it goes on; and 
if written in a style and with a choice of 
facts suitable for general distribution, and 
not merely for readers already initiated, it 
will do good service. May God prosper the 
originators and promoters of this work! It 
is on the plan of voluntary subscription, 
like the Stirling papers. 
- The Toulouse Society is publishing eheap 
translations of Mr. Spurgeon’s best sermona, 
and shows life and vigour. I wish our 
Paris Tract Society would stimulate the 
zeal of tract writers. We want short gos- 
pel tracts, fitted for present circumstanees, 
and facts, rather than dramatic moral sto- 
ries; it is, however, busy in distributing 
and re-publishing the best of its old tracts, 
and throwing its strength into its Famil 
Library, and its illustrated periodical, which 
has an issue of seven thousand monthly. 
This, although “destined less to preach the 
gospel in a direct manner than to dispose 
hearts towards the truth,” has been honour- 
ed in the conversion of several souls. Its 
tracts are preceding and accompanying the 
troops of our Chinese expedition, and its 
excellent Almanac is going, as usual, 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
A union prayer-meeting is held in Paris 
by the English residents every Monday at 
three o’clock, P. M., presided over alter- 
nately by ministers of different denomina- 
tions or laymen, the numbers attending in- 
crease, and an earnest, solemn spirit is dif- 


fused among them.—Paris Correspondent. 


Letter from a Converted Roman Catholic. 


The Boston Recorder of April 19th pub- 
lishes the following extract from a letter 
written by the Rev. J. B. C. Beaubien, a 
converted Roman Catholic, a helper of Fa- 
ther Chiniquy, addressed to a gentleman in 


Boston. 
“Carcago, Illinois, March 28, 1860. 

‘‘ Dear Brother—For months I have been 
on the rack, not knowing what to do, or 
what to say. Such a great work as this is 
never without great obstacles of every kind. 
There are things also at such times which 
we feel ought to be changed; but a hasty 
move, or an imprudent word, might do an 
immense amount of injury. Whatever other 
things may have made me feel uneasy, of 
this { have from the first been confident, — 
that God is in this movement. I have 
studied it closely and long, and my joy and 
gratitude have been on the increase until 
it may safely be asserted that at least eight 
hundred families of French origin have left 
Rome since Father Chiniquy struck the 
first blow. I will not say that all these are 
Christians, or that even all those that pro- 
fess to be followers of Christ are really such; 
but I would not fear to compare this move- 
ment with any extensive religious move- 
ment among any nation, and in any coun- 
try, since the days of Luther.” 


Another Romish Abduction Case. 


We learn from a letter in a Dublin paper 
that instructions had been forwarded to the 
Rev. James Mecredy, Rector of Spiddal, to | 
receive at the railway terminus, Galway, 
seven children, whose father had been killed 
on a voyage from the East Indies, and 
whose mother had, by some influence, suc- 
ceeded in gaining for them an asylum at 
the school of the Rev. Mr. Mecredy. 
Thursday was fixed as the day for transmit- 
ting the children to the care of the rever- 
end gentleman, and accordingly the mis- 
tress of the Spiddal school awaited the 
arrival of the train, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the helpless orphans, all of whom were 
very young—being mere infants; but, in- 
stead of receiving seven children, as she was 
instructed, only three arrived. The re- 
maining four were not to be found, although 
they had travelled all together. Inquiries 
resulted in the discovery that they had been 
carried off by a monk (who met with them 
in the train) to Tuam, the head-quarters of 
Romanism in the West. There they were 
shut up in some place of concealment be- 
yond the reach of their reverend protector. 
The mother of the children is said to be 
quite in despair about her kidnapped off- 
spring, and will not be satisfied without 
procuring ample reparation for her loss. 
Proceedings are being instituted. 


MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


A determination to make the best of every 
thing is a wonderful smoother of difficulties 
which beset us in our passage through this 
probationary scene. In Peter Pindar’s 
story of the “Pilgrim and the Peas,” two 
fellows upon whom the penance of walking 
to a certain shrine with peas in their shoes 
had been enjoined, are represented as hav- 
ing performed their tasks under very dif- 
ferent circumstances and in very different 
moods. One of them having taken’ the 
precaution to soften his peas: by boiling 
them, tripped lightly and merrily over the 
ground ; the other, who had not “ gumption” 
enough to turn his hard pellets into a poul- 
tice, by the same process, limped and howl- 
ed all the way. It is pretty much the same 
in our pilgrimage through this ‘‘vale of 
tears.” The impatient and imprudent tra- 
vel on hard peas, the prudent and sagacious 
make themselves easy in their shoes, and 
run cheerfully the race that is set before 
them. 


HUMILITY. 


An exchange says:—“ It is worthy of re- 
mark that = ae Paul was converted he 
declared himself ‘unworthy to be called an 
Apostle.’ As time rolled on and he grew in 

ce, he cried out, ‘I am less than the 
least of all saints.’ And just before his 
martyrdom, when he had reached the stature 


of a perfect man in Christ, his exclamation 


| was, ‘I am the chief of sinners. 
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